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COLLEGE YOUTH REFLECT 
ON DEMOCRACY 


In a freshman class in American government the 
students were asked to write a 500-word essay on the 
theme, “What Democracy Means to Me.”! The re- 
sults were a revealing indication of the youthful stu- 
dents’ awareness of their personal stake in democracy 
as well as of their government’s legitimate claim upon 
them. They wrote without flippancy and with un- 
usual sincerity and honest analysis. Triteness was 
frequently apparent, profundity rarely, but straight- 
forward candor combined with a highly personalized 
interpretation produced many fresh and some uncon- 
ventional observations. The majority of the 85 stu- 
dents were genuinely concerned about democracy’s 
plight, had limited optimism about the security of its 
future, but were surprisingly idealistic in their dis- 


1§tudents were told at the opening of the semester 
that a brief essay on democracy would be expected at the 
close of the course. Other than the announcement no 
guidance was given. Each paper was the result of indi- 
vidual research. 


MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


cussions. A few were disillusioned and embittered, 
but no one wished to undermine the existing regime 
or to leave the country. 

Most students believed democracy to be both a form 
of government and a way of life, and many attempted 
to explain it by describing what it was not. Only a 
few stressed its materialistic accomplishments, while 
most students placed their major emphasis on its 
intangible contributions. The democracy popularly 
made synonymous with “Mom’s 
double-header, and the corner movie” 

The democratic rights and concepts which were 
most frequently mentioned and most highly prized 
were in this order: the dignity of man, the right to 
freedom of expression, the equality of opportunity, 
and the right to freedom of movement. Only occa- 
sionally was free enterprise or a capitalistic economy 
identified as an indispensable bulwark of the demo- 
cratic way of life, though there was no indication of 
any preference for a socialist state. 


apple pie, the Sunday 
rarely appeared. 
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The majority began their essays by defining democ- 
racy. There was great variety in the definitions, with 
persons quoted ranging from Plato to Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Democracy was given such terse characteriza- 
tions as: “a service agency of the people”; “protec- 
tion by my government from my government”; “free- 
dom plus a job”; “government with the help of God.” 

One young man defined democracy in terms of what 
it permitted him to do. “I can watch television when 
I wish, write uninteresting themes such as this, work 
at an undertaker’s from six to eight three days per 
week; no one can tell me that I have to work nor 
force me to accept slave wages.” 

Another interpreted it as “my father, my mother, 
As my father it is kind 
As my mother it is soothing and 


my heritage and my life. 
but firm and just. 
helpful. It has provided me with my heritage and 
guided me as a light rather than held me back as with 
a chain. These together with the freedom it insures 
mean my life and to keep them I will give my life 
if necessary.” 

A young woman saw the basic virtue of democracy 
as its humane ideals and agreed with Carl Becker 
that “democracy accepts in theory and realizes in 
practice . . . the humane and rational values of life.” 

There were others who were less credulous. One 
young man declared that the word democracy meant 
nothing since it was widely employed by propagan- 
dists such as Stalin, Tito, and Franeo as “they ply 
their infamous trade of warmongering.” However, 
to him American democracy did convey something de- 
spite its trite handling by our politicians and on the 
radio. It meant “a way of life that pigeonholes no 
one before he is born, that puts a successful living 
on a platter and, though harder for some than others, 
makes it accessible to all.” 

To several, democracy was interpreted in the light 
of their war experiences. A former member of the 
Air Corps felt that the effort to indoctrinate the GI 
in the proper democratic way of thinking was largely 
a failure since usually the doughboy knew better why 
he was fighting than the VIP who handled the in- 
struction. After all, he explained, these soldiers had 
resisted with a shrug of the shoulders Nazi radio pro- 
grams designed to crack their morale. Furthermore, 
he implied that such men have a sharpened perception 
born of a soldier’s bitter struggle to survive against 
the background of his years of comfortable living in 
a democratic country. Consequently, they saw beyond 
the immediate and obvious and caught the real values 


of democracy. 

To another soldier what he saw as he helped to 
liberate Luzon gave a new meaning to democracy. 
He described the return of the village people to their 
former homes. “They were happy; they laughed and 
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sang; they dug up personal treasures which they had 
buried to keep them from the enemy. They had re. 
gained something they had lost and they realized they 
could participate once more in the coveted pleasures 
of normal living without fear of punishment. Yet 
these were the things we Americans take for granted,” 
He added, “I never questioned what I was fighting 
for. As a professional soldier, it was my job and as 
a citizen my civie duty.” 

The majority of the class undoubtedly would have 
agreed with the sentiments of a former Negro slave 
as related by one young woman. The Negro ‘was 
asked by his former master if he were as well off as 
before; the onetime slave had to admit that his clothes 
were frayed, his house leaked, and his meals were 
“Well, wouldn’t you rather be a slave 
again?” To which this discerning Negro replied, 
“No, Massa. There’s a sort of looseness about this 
here freedom that I likes.” 

But they did not stop with a definition of democ- 
racy; they attempted also to depict its benefits and 
outline its virtues. They noted pertinently that it 
was the most criticized form of government in the 
world because it is the only one which would tolerate 
criticism. They also pointed out that we rarely 
thought of it except in time of peril, which was “an 
inverted type of compliment.” 

Several felt that democracy created the kind of en- 
vironment which permitted each person to realize his 
fullest possibilities and observed that an individual 
was valued beyond his practical worth which would 
be his only value in a dictatorial state. Two students 
mentioned that the democratic way is replacing the 
authoritarian way in many homes, schools, churches, 
clubs, and, to a limited extent, in industry with the 
result that early in life many Americans are intro- 
duced to the concepts of fairness, equality, and ma- 
jority rule. One writer aptly commented that its 
burdens (which he designated as voting, paying taxes, 
keeping informed, defending the country) were more 
important than its privileges (the four freedoms and 
our material civilization) which depended for their 
existence on our assumption of the former. Another 
believed that the essentials of contented living could 
be attained only in a democratic environment. 


skimpy. 


One young man, a member of the United States 
Navy in World War II, who wanted above all else to 
obtain peace of mind, insisted it could be secured only 
if his fellowmen respected him and if he could respect 
himself. Then he proceeded to analyze these two 
goals and to show that democracy with its belief in 
the dignity of man was helpful in attaining the first 
and indispensable in securing the second. 

Several students apparently accepted Thomas 
Mann’s dictum that “democracy is the political ex- 
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pression of Christianity.” They stressed that democ- 
racy nurtured compassion and a sense of humanity. 
It meant, so they said, “not only our rights and 
privileges but also our understanding and interpreta- 
tion of them” in a benevolent spirit. They pointed 
out that it was evident in our humane care for the 
maimed, the aged, the underprivileged; and also by 
reason of the fact we do these things “not only be- 
cause they are good for society but also because they 
are right.” 

Some felt that democracy revealed itself most sig- 
nificantly when it preserved the rights of minorities 
and safeguarded the effort of a minority group to 
become by peaceful means the dominant governing 
group. “Democracy is not a melting pot,” asserted 
one student. “We leave that to the dictatorships. 
Democracy does not want to melt people together and 
change their differences but rather it desires to har- 
monize them so all ean live and work together.” 
That is precisely what the grandson of an immigrant 
Jewish baker testified had been the experience of his 
father’s family. With free education, equality of op- 
portunity, freedom from fear, and with personal in- 
dustry, his family had not only found material success 
in America but had also earned the privilege of being 
a contributing factor in community enterprises. 

To a few democracy did not always signify fair 
play and equality of opportunity or inspire a sense 
of pride or gratitude. A Negro questioned if we 
really had democracy since her race was denied equal 
treatment in so many areas and places. “Democracy 
to me,” she said, “would mean that I could walk, 
stand and sit down any place in the U. 8S. without 
being conscious of my color.” But, she added, “One 
hundred years ago I would not have had the oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion about democracy.” 

Another young woman felt we were “too confident 
of our power,” while we were at the same time 
“slowly absorbing the Communist way.” To think of 
reasoned one young 


, 


democracy as “a hand-out state,’ 
man, was wrong for, while the government can dis- 
tribute funds, it cannot produce wealth. Another be- 
lieved that, while our highly competitive system gave 
us “the drive and initiative which has made our coun- 
try great,” still it has been vicious in many of its 
results. The chief defect of democracy, one lad as- 
serted, was that there was “too great leeway for differ- 
ence of opinion” which made for inefficiency. Yet 
he admitted that strikes did more good than harm 
since they probably explained why “we had more 
satisfied workers and greater production than in a 
totalitarian country where strikes were not per- 
mitted.” 

A Marine admitted he was bitter but claimed he had 
a right to be for, while he believed in democracy, he 
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rejected the present American form which seemed to 
consist of political pressuring, diplomatic bungling, 
wholesale graft, and a bickering Congress. Then too, 
he added, the government had been unfair in its in- 
discriminate manner of recalling men to the service. 
He preferred “dying in bed at seventy-five to having 
my guts blown out on some foreign mountainside.” 
He believed his sentiments were similar to those of 
many other young men of draft age who want above 
all else to marry, have a decent job, and rear a family. 
At present these prospective soldiers feel that pri- 
marily because of the stupidity and ineptitude of our 
government, a democracy in name only, their natural 
aspirations had been thwarted. 

Another student shared the Marine’s irate disgust 
with the government. He felt that democracy signi- 
fied “a country that makes big promises and acts 
slow . . . a country which was saved from destruction 
twice by other countries who saw their duty and did 
it.” Still he admitted that democracy also meant that 
“T can go to Mass without being stopped; that I need 
not worry about my priest being arrested by the 
‘seeret police’... that I can follow any creed I 
wish.” So he concluded, “The U. S. may make mis- 
takes and have grave faults. But over all she is bet- 
ter than any other.” 

A former member of the Air Force was less critical 
and more optimistic for he believed that he had 
profited by his schooling under the GI Bill. “If I re- 
turn to Japan,” he said, “through the courtesy of 
Uncle Sam’s travel bureau, I would be better qualified 
to answer questions of the Japanese people concern- 
ing our domestic government—a government that 
changes its ‘top brass’ periodically, without bloodshed 
or riot, by the bloodless method of the ballot box.” 

A trip through the South brought home to one 
young woman the contrasts in living conditions which 
exist in our democratic country; thus she was made 
keenly aware of its failures as well as of its successes, 
but asked, ““‘Why tear down the house because of leaks 
in the roof?” 

In conelusion, the observations of a youthful stu- 
dent who came from Hungary to this land three years 
ago might be noted. “It was through the fog that 
covers Boston at night that I got my first view of the 
United States ... the country of democracy and 
skyscrapers, and at that time the skyscrapers seemed 
vastly more important. . . However, the novelty 
of the marvels of the New World slowly began to wear 
off and I have come to realize that the essence of the 
American way of living can be expressed in one 
word—demoecracy.” 

He continued, “It [democracy] is a humane phil- 
osophy that aims to find a political pattern in which 
limited responsibilities can successfully be coupled 
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with maximum freedom for the man of the street. . . . 
It might easily be defined as social Christianity.” 
He felt, “Democracy means being able to express my- 
self and to hear others do so freely and without fear; 
it means knowing for what actions I am responsible 
before the law; it means being able to plan for the 
future with the knowledge that it is up to me alone 
what I make of myself; it means an opportunity to 
search for truth. It means being asked instead of 
being told; it means living among people who act 
naturally and freely. These phases of democracy 
might not mean much to most of us, but having lived 


Shorter Papers. 
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under a system lacking these characteristics I cannot 
take them for granted.” He concluded, “The freedom 
to think, speak and act are fundamental needs of the 
human soul and democracy is the only system that 
pays full respect to these basic requirements of human 
nature.” 

Thus reasoned one who had come from the shadow 
of the Iron Curtain to make his home in the shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty where democracy with all its 
imperfection even yet prevails, where freedom con. 
tinues to be cherished, and where we still believe there 
are “extraordinary possibilities in ordinary people.” 





ARE INSTRUCTORS INDUCEMENTS 
OR INDICTMENTS? 


JoHN E. OWEN 
Ohio University, Athens 


THE conflict between “progressive” and “old- 
fashioned” education is of long standing but shows 
little sign of abating. Arguments fly back and forth 
in teachers’ meetings and institutes, in educational 
journals and elsewhere. From elementary school to 
university the issues generally center upon techniques, 
principles, aims, and underlying theory. 

Various criteria have been used to judge the rela- 
tive results and advantages of both sides. Educational 
tests seek to show the achievements gained by dif- 
ferent methods and approaches and the schools of 
thought that these represent. As is well known, 
the validity and conclusiveness of many of these tests 
are open to question. Frequently they have been con- 
cerned exclusively with measurement and have shown 
little regard for the nature of the human qualities 
and abilities to be measured and their amenability to 
mathematical treatment. Test criteria have often 
dealt with the educational results secured in schools 
that have used the various methods and approaches, 
and arguments have accordingly revolved round the 
worth of respective educational philosophies. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest another 
criterion that has not, to the writer’s knowledge, been 
mentioned in discussions of educational philosophy. 
It might be interesting to raise a new test for schools 
of educational thought, namely, their own spokes- 
men and advocates! In other words, are they them- 
selves good inducements and advertisements for the 
educational system they are promoting, or are they its 
worst indictment? A thought like this may appear 
embarrassingly pointed, but it is a line of approach 
that has been strangely neglected in typical arguments 
over educational theory. 

In regard to method, for example, it might be in- 


teresting to ask whether the individual teachers who 
advocate and support either Progressive or traditional 
education possess the elementary ability to write 
legibly, to handle simple arithmetic, to spell ac- 
curately, and to speak grammatically. Before such 
a question be dismissed as irrelevant or impertinent, 
a little observation and reflection might lead to the 
conclusion that if teachers themselves were to be 
tested in these simple but necessary skills the results 
might be, to say the least, revealing. 

Equally important as methods of teaching and the 
basic skills required for all communicative interaction 
is knowledge of subject matter. Involved in this is 
more than the mere acquisition of a body of facts, 
but rather genuine culture, in the sense of wide read- 
ing, a knowledge of many fields, a deep acquaintance 
with the best thought, with that which has stood the 
test of time. And time, in the last analysis, is the 
ultimate critic in literature and elsewhere. How 
many instructors today, regardless of their educa- 
tional loyalties, possess this rich culture that comes 
from wide knowledge of the best achievements of the 
present and the past? 

How great is their ability to think for themselves 
and to evaluate critically in the realm of ideas, as 
contrasted with the routine method of working (and 
living) from a set formula? It is axiomatic that edu- 
cators are dealing in ideas, but how frequently is this 
fully realized? How aware are they of the im- 
portance of ideas as social forces and of their own 
part in handing on ideas? Are they willing and eager 
to help students think for themselves, or are they 
content to hand out material to be accepted and ab- 
sorbed? Do they inspire pupils to learn, independ- 
ently of their own control over them? Do they mani- 
fest a breadth of experience that enables them to see 
beyond the classroom and beyond their own theory 
and methods? Are they open-minded and able to 
laugh at themselves occasionally, or are they so emo- 
tionally wrapped up in their own educational phil- 
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osophy and its attendant methods that they regard 
any criticism of it as a personal attack upon them- 
selves ? 

Humane culture is not only of the mind but of the 
whole person, and on this criterion it is patently 
appropriate to ask whether educators are themselves 
persons of broad sympathy. Are they at all in- 
terested in the lives of cultures other than their own? 
Are they free from the menace of racial and religious 
intolerance? Do they have a vision that transcends 
their own educational backyard? Do they have a 
sense of the past and, more important, a sense of the 
future? Do they possess enthusiasm, any inner 
dynamie spark of imaginative vitality that makes 
them living personalities rather than mere instruc- 
tional automatons? Do they have any creative in- 
sights that enable them to impart those vital in- 
tangibles that transcend the merely factual and the 
calculable ? 

That enthusiasm itself is not enough to make a 
good teacher is not denied, nor would it be argued 
by the writer that vitality and enthusiasm do not 
require some directing force. On the contrary, this 
very contention suggests another criterion, that of a 
sense of values, and it might be instructive for edu- 
ators to ask themselves if they have any reasoned 
seale of values, any ordered philosophy of their own, 
as distinct from the one they acquired from their 
training in teachers colleges or elsewhere. How many 
educators ever ask themselves, “What values am I 
seeking to impart and what am I working to achieve?” 
Teachers, no matter what their stand on the con- 


Reborts... 
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flicting issues previously mentioned, could weil in- 
quire whether they manifest any clear-sighted moral 
or ethical insight that enables them to see the supreme 
importance of persons, beings possessing intrinsic 
rights and values. For there is a moral insight that 
marks all great prophets and teachers, as contrasted 
with those who merely reflect the ideas and expecta- 
tions of their surrounding culture which they lack 
the objective vision to penetrate and criticize. Per- 
haps Carlyle had teachers in mind when he said that 
the greatest service any man could do his generation 
was to see something clearly and then to spend his 
life trying to translate and express it. 

So new criteria for educational theories and methods 
could be sought, indirectly, in the character, under- 
standing, and personality of the defenders and ad- 
voeates of these various viewpoints. Are they real 
people? Are they themselves educated, in the widest 
and best sense of the word? Is their own education 
one of mental routine only, or has it produced in them 
an intellectual and emotional maturity? If the edu- 
cational processes they espouse have not given them 
this maturity, do they have a right to be teaching at 
all? 

It may be replied that comparisons are odious and 
that good and bad teachers can be found in all edu- 
cational camps. But the foregoing suggests, at least, 
a few yardsticks by which the representatives of con- 
flicting educational ideologies might measure them- 
selves. Are they an inducement for others to follow 
the educational philosophy they cherish, or are they 
its own worst indictment? 





THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION: 
AN EVALUATION 


Gorpon K1Lopr 
The University of Wisconsin 
and 
DENNIS TRUEBLOOD 
Indiana University 


Since the Chicago Student Conference of 1946, the 
United States National Student Association has come 
to be accepted as a part of the American college 
scene. Five years ago it was just an idea in the 
minds of some 600 students; today the evolution of 
this organization has become an important chapter 
in the history of higher education in America. As 
two individuals who have been close to the association 
since its beginning, we believe that an evaluation of 
the association program and structure is appropriate 


at this particular time in the development of the asso- 
ciation. 

The contributions of the National Student Associa- 
tion to American higher education have been given 
only too little recognition. The concept of the educa- 
tional community composed of students, administra- 
tors, and faculty working together with all aspects 
of higher education has been developed and imple- 
mented by the association in all of its programs and 
conferences. Student government is no_ longer 
thought of as such, but as the role of the student in 
the government and the development of higher educa- 
tion. 

NSA has provided the means whereby students can 
achieve the best of educational objectives in their ac- 
tivities. Education for citizenship and leadership 
has been given a tremendous impetus through the 
congresses, workshops, conferences, and program ma- 
terials of the association. Its continuous striving for 
human rights in student organizations and campus 


a 
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groups as well as its broad concept of a program 
of human-relations education indicates true foresight 
and a real attempt to make the principles of democ- 
racy live. 

Not only has NSA given new breadth to the student 
activities on the American campus, but it has urged 
the student to be concerned with his own economic 
welfare. As a national organization representing 
almost one million students and over 300 colleges, it 
also serves as the representative voice of American 
student opinion both in this country and abroad. The 
role the association has played in developing inter- 
national awareness among American students has 
been significantly performed through its travel pro- 
gram, its travel information services, and its responsi- 
bility for representing American students in inter- 
national conferences and meetings. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1947 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at which 700 students were 
gathered from over 300 colleges and universities, 
created the basic program and policies of the asso- 
ciation. Since then the controversy over the nature 
of NSA and its exact relation to the student and 
power to express student opinion, the position of 
NSA in international student affairs, and NSA’s 
stand on discrimination and segregation, student 
rights, and academic freedom, all have given substance 
to NSA’s permanent policy and program. Each sue- 
ceeding congress has, to a degree, attempted to clarify 
the association’s position on these matters, as well as 
given increased emphasis to practical program ideas 
which ean be utilized by the local eampus. The 1949 
and 1950 congresses and the programs in the years 
succeeding these congresses have reflected an increas- 
ing demand on the part of individual student govern- 
ments for more help in the area of campus-activity 
programing. 

As a result of the varied interests in international 
affairs and student rights shown at the Constitutional 
Convention and the demand for practical student- 
program materials, NSA has become an organization 
with a threefold program: 1. service to the student 
government and needs of American campus student 
life; 2. representation of the interests of the American 
student in the United States; 3. representation of the 
American student internationally and operation of an 
international travel agency. The relative importance 
of the three aspects is debatable. 

It is important to look at the achievements of NSA 
over the past year as an indication of its future in 
higher education. During 1950-51 the president of 
the association saw as one of his chief responsibilities 
the public-relations program of the association. He 


has spent most of his time visiting colleges and uni- 
versities and attending conferences and conventions. 
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Geographically, he has covered the east, the southeast, 
the middle west, the southwest, and the northwest, 
While on tour he has been in touch with several hun- 
dred colleges and universities, has held hundreds of 
interviews, and given some 200 speeches. 

The association has been represented by its presi- 
dent at the conventions of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion of Women Students, the American College Per 
sonnel Association, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and the American Association of University 
Professors. He also attended the American Counc] 
on Edueation’s Mobilization Conference, the State 
Department’s Foreign Policy Conference, and the 
mid-year conference of the American Association for 
the United Nations. He spoke for the American 
student at the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin forum, 

The NSA president also represented American stu- 
dents at the meeting of 21 national student organiza- 
tions in Sweden in December at which he delivered an 
address entitled, “Stockholm, a Turning Point.” 
His major point was that our practical technical- 
assistance programs between nations cannot be di- 
voreed from the political reality of the international 
situation. This particular thesis caused a great deal 
of discussion in governmental and educational circles, 
and only after great deliberation did the National 
Executive Committee of the Association support this 
point of view at its mid-year meeting. 

The president has performed a skilled public- 
relations task for the association. Many educational 
and governmental leaders have heard the NSA presi- 
dent, met and conferred with him, and have come to 
develop a genuine respect for him and his points of 
view. 

The student life program of the association has 
continued the practice of offering services to student 
governments and campus activities through publica- 
tions and correspondence. The vice-president in 
charge of the student-life commission of the associa- 
tion has issued a number of significant publications, 
including “Civilian Defense, a Role of Student Gov- 
ernment”; “Call to Order, a Handbook on Parlia- 
mentary Law”; “The White House Conference, a 
Report of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth”; and the Student Government Newsletter. 

Among the conferences attended by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of student life were the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, the White House Conference, and the Ameri- 
ean College Personnel Association. He has also 
traveled through the middle west and the east where 
he visited many colleges and attended regional NSA 
meetings as well as many college conferences and 
workshops. 
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Although the student-life activities of the associa- 
tion have kept abreast of current needs and problems 
in the American student scene, it is diffieult for one 
individual to be informed in all the areas of student 
activities. Perhaps a greater attempt needs to be 
made to involve colleges and particular individuals in 
preparing specialized program materials. An effort 
was made this year to consult with faculty, student 
leaders, and organizations, but too frequently cam- 
puses having significant programs in certain areas do 
not feel sufficiently responsible to the American edu- 
cational community to make their experiences avail- 
able in written form for other students. 

Keyed to the current national and international 
crisis, the educational-affairs program of the associa- 
tion has developed some valuable program materials. 
In addition to a continuous flow of information con- 
cerning the manpower problems facing students and 
suggested educational legislative activities, the vice- 
president in charge of educational affairs has issued 
a complete report and handbook for the National Dis- 
count Service program of the association. He has 
also developed a very important statement and sug- 
gested program for consideration of the national 
emergency as a total educational community project. 
Real vision has been given to the task students and 
faculty have in their preparation for the emergency. 
A major emphasis has also been given to pointing up 
the world crisis as a time to evaluate and reconsider 
the entire program of higher education. 

The association has co-operated with the American 
Council on Education in sponsoring a national con- 
ference on human relations in higher education. The 
vice-president in the educational-affairs area has also 
visited many colleges and has assisted a number of 
regions and institutions in the planning of human- 
relations programs and conferences, 

As a part of the international commission program, 
the travel office was given a much-needed reorganiza- 
tion and a capable director was hired. The annual 
edition of the most complete travel informational 
booklet issued in the United States, “Work, Study, 
and Travel,” was published in more comprehensive 
form than ever. However, due to printing and edi- 
torial difficulties it was issued too late to be of as 
much value as it has been in previous years. It is 
important for the financial status of the association 
that part of the travel program deficit which accrued 
from 1949-1950 be paid through this year’s travel 
program. 

The vice-president in charge of international ac- 
tivities attended the International Student Service 
Conference in Geneva in December as a member of 
the American delegation of the World Student Service 
Fund. He was elected to the General Assembly of 
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World University Service (formerly International 
Student Service) and to a vice-chairmanship of WUS. 
An attempt is being made to develop closer working 
relations between NSA and WUS. 

A campus international-awareness program was 
launched in October to provide campuses with pro- 
eram materials in the international area. Although 


funds were not received to carry out as extensive a 
program as was originally planned, a number of cam- 
puses are having Asia-emphasis activities, and the 
northern New England NSA region held a successful 
conference on underdeveloped areas. The NSA has 
co-operated with the U. S. Commission for UNESCO 
in planning a youth-leadership training program as 
preparation for the September National UNESCO 
Conference. 

A students’ mutual-assistance program between na- 
tions is in the developmental stage, and an effort is 
being made to have students participate in govern- 
mental and special agency technical-assistance pro- 
grams. A student-government seminar will again be 
held in Germany and there is a possibility that semi- 
nars will be held in the Middle East and Far East. 

The international vice-president has shown real 
concern and understanding for the organization of his 
program. He has strongly urged that the political 
aspects of the technical-assistance program receive 
less emphasis. 

The administration of the NSA office and finances 
has improved remarkably this year. The new execu- 
tive secretary has made every attempt to develop 
efficient office procedures and to have financial reports 
issued on time. Since the position of public-relations 
director and editor have not been filled, the association 
has needed to improve its general publicity and in- 
crease its news releases. The NSA News has not 
been published, although in the early part of the year 
a series of clip sheets were issued which were entirely 
inadequate. Unless the NSA News can be self-sup- 
porting, the tremendous cost it represents does not 
seem to justify its renewed publication. However, 
the absence of a national intercollegiate news outlet 
is a real loss to the American college community. 

Looking at the organization and structure of NSA 
during the past four years, we see that it has de- 
veloped from an organization with two vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, and a treasurer to a staff with three 
vice-presidents as well as a president, an executive 
secretary, a staff associate, and a travel department 
with three employees. A number of the former and 
present officers, as well as many close associates of 
NSA, believe that as an organization it needs to have 
more efficient organization and programing pro- 
cedures. Although they are aware that the staff has 
increased in size, it is generally accepted that the staff 
has not increased in organizational proficiency. It is 
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imperative that the coming congress reconsider staff 
organization. 

Numerous possible plans have been discussed by 
former staff members, the Advisory Council, member 
schools, and other friends of the association. Many 
believe that there should be several semi-professional 
staff members as well as elected officers. Certainly 
the executive secretary should have had administration 
and organization experience and be appointed and 
Whether or not the effectiveness of a 
professional staff is worth the loss of educational 


not elected. 


experiences of the students deserves considerable 
thought. 
officers’ and an elected executive committee, a small 


It would seem that, with several elected 


professional young adult staff who would remain in 
office several years would be the answer for the 
American student who is concerned with securing the 
most effective programing from the association. 

As a part of any reorganization, the duties and 
responsibilities of the president in relation to the rest 
of the staff need to be defined. The redefining of the 
president’s responsibilities would require a clarifica- 
tion of those which deal with his role as the repre- 
sentative of the association on policy matters and 
those which deal with the administrative aspects of 
the organization. In the latter role the president 
should have the responsibility as the chief administra- 
tor of the activities of the association. At all times 
the program and administrative responsibilities should 
be discussed by the entire staff. A democratic, co- 
operative philosophy is necessary in all operations. 
Genuine respect for each other, a willingness to work 
together on common projects, a specialist, yet non- 
self-centered approach, are all essential prerequisites 
to harmonious staff relationships. 

As a part of any conceivable staff reorganization, 
which is a natural outgrowth of the maturation 
process of the association, the role of the National 
Student Congress (1951 congress will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, August 20-29), the indi- 
vidual delegate, and the commission system should be 
reconsidered. NSA has now grown to the point 
where the National Student Congress should assume 
a more positive approach to outlining a specific pro- 
gram for the association to follow the coming year. 
Any reorganization plans presume that the national 
staff would be delegated to implement a well-conceived 
program for a coming year. To implement a sound 
program developed by a congress, the outgoing staff 
would need to propose a suggested program to the 
delegates. Such proposals should include program 


areas needing emphasis as well as recommendations 
for budget and administrative changes. 

The role of the individual delegate needs to be de- 
veloped. 


If the association is to build a vital pro- 
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gram, the delegates at the congress must assume a 
more responsible function during the year. To insure 
the most effective NSA on a national, regional, and 
local level, delegates to the congress should be student. 
government officers. It is most essential that the 
student-government president be among an institu- 
tion’s delegation. 

The financial structure of the organization needs 
real consideration and thought. Certainly dues are 
too high and yet if the program is to be as extensive 
as it is, more funds are needed. One glaring incon- 
sistency in the entire picture is that nonmember 
schools are using NSA materials alme ‘ as much as 
the member schools. At a recent conference it was 
observed that all of the 20 schools present used the 
program materials of the association and yet only 
four were member schools. A greater attempt needs 
to be made by the association to lower dues drastically 
and greatly increase membership. More efficient 
bookkeeping and office procedures need to be adopted 
as well. 

The problem of the lack of membership among 
southern schools deserves the utmost consideration. 
A study should be made as to why they are not mem- 
bers and what can be done to have them join. An 
American student association needs to be truly repre- 
sentative. 

The National Student Association needs to recon- 
sider the role of the National Advisory Council. 
What role a group of extremely busy individuals 
should play in a student organization needs to be 
explored. In addition to the council it would seem 
apparent that there should be a group of program 
consultants consisting of staff members of colleges, 
organizations, and government agencies who will be 
ready to assist with special aspects of the association’s 
program. 

In conclusion, many students and educational lead- 
ers are concerned about the role that NSA is now 
serving in the American college scene. To maintain 
its position in the student community, however, it 
would appear that NSA must critically evaluate itself. 

It is most evident that, with a change in the experi- 
ence and maturity of students since the founding of 
NSA, an organization that was keyed to a student 
with strong social concerns needs to take a look at its 
functioning in a community of students who are now 
quite different. There seems to be ample evidence to 
support some changes in present NSA structure and 
policy. The major structural changes need to be 
made in the selection and definition of staff members 
and staff functions. The major policy change needs 
to be made in a redefinition of the extent of the or- 
ganization’s program. Whether NSA can continue 
to gather momentum in its rise to a position of greater 
respect in higher education with a program whose 
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emphasis is so diverse needs consideration. To some 
it would appear that NSA must recognize that its 
primary role is that of a student-government and 
student-activities service organization. Students see 
NSA as meaningful to them through concrete projects 
such as cultural exchanges, publications, the discount 
service, student-government conferences, ete. The 
emphasis given to the role NSA plays as the repre- 
sentative voice of the American student in the nation 
and the world is important as well. Although a valu- 
able part of the program, the travel program’s man- 
agement problems would seem to indicate that it is 
perhaps too great a responsibility for the organization 
to assume. 


Correspondence 
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As students face a world in crisis, an organization 
which is keyed to developing social, economic, and 
political awareness and understanding in the educa- 
tional community of the world needs to play a greater 
role than ever. The NSA has served not only higher 
education but the nation and world as well in the 
first four years of its existence. Whether or not it 
will meet the continuing needs of the educational com- 
munity will depend upon the interest and support of 
faculty administrators, and students as well as or- 
ganizations and Federal agencies. The challenge the 
coming years present to American students is great. 
The National Student Association can and must help 
them meet the challenge. 





SOME COMMENTS ON RECENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Rosert ULIcH 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


THE interesting article by Charles I. Glicksberg 
(ScHooL anD Society, May 19), contains the sen- 
tence, “The only kind of education worth the money 
expended upon it, whether in college or in the lower 
schools, is individual instruction.” If this sentence is 
meant in the sense that instruction which does not 
motivate and help the individual is worthless, then I 
fully agree. If, however, the sentence is to be under- 
stood in the sense that “the lecture method,” to which 
the author refers, cannot provide “individual instruc- 
tion” and therefore should be completely dismissed 
from our institutions of higher learning, then I think 
harm may be done to education. I have no illusions 
concerning the abuse of the lecture method and have 
always advocated lectures mixed with discussions and, 
in addition, research seminars. However, I remember 
lecture courses which impressed me deeply. They 
gave me a feeling for a great teacher’s personality 
and thinking, for the continuity in human thought and 
culture and for the art of logical architecture as well 
as for the art of appealing presentation. I would 
regret to have missed this part of my education. I 
considered it a privilege, as the expression goes, to 
sit quietly at the feet of a great master and listen. 
Certainly, this listening was not passive reclining but 
ardent participation. It was individual instruction of 
the highest type, and there was more profit derived 
from it than if we all had engaged in “discussion.” I 
hope that the kind of lecture course I remember grate- 
fully will not disappear from our universities. Let 
us not pour out the child with the bath water. 


My other comment is on the “Report on the 
Deutsche Burschenschaft” on page 312 of the same 
issue. I am glad to hear that the author, Icko Iben, 
refers to the original ideals of the Deutsche Burschen- 
schaft of which, according to the author, “few Amer- 
icans are aware as indeed few Germans.” But the 
very fact that so few people are conscious of that 
background is the fault of the Burschenschaften them- 
selves. From my life in Germany and especiaily 
from my years in the Saxon Ministry of Education I 
remember well that the Burschenschaften were hostile 
to democratic ideas, that they indoctrinated their 
members with reactionary social attitudes and anti- 
Semitism, that they made difficult the life of the last 
great educational statesman and Arabic scholar Ger- 
many had, Carl Heinrich Becker, and that they stub- 
bornly blocked the intentions of various German state 
governments to separate the German Studentenschaft 
from the influence of the Austrian Studentenschaft 
which was one of the centers of chauvinist propa- 
ganda and racial hatred. 

I am not inelined to emphasize the sins of the past 
when I see hope for the future either in an individual 
or an institution. But I cannot help but be surprised 
at the burst of noble humanism which is expressed in 
the Manifesto of the new board of the Deutsche 
Burschenschaft. Declarations of intention alone do 
not make a new future, especially if old feudal cus- 
toms like dueling, drinking bouts, seclusion from 
other groups of students, and narrow indoctrination 
of younger fraternity members will be continued. 
Mr. Iben is right in saying that the Burschenschaften 
were dissolved by Hitler. His totalitarianism could 
not tolerate any exceptions from the rule, whether 
right or left. This, the Burschenschaften did not 
anticipate. They were just mistaken. In helping to 
make the academic youth of Germany suspicious of 
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republican ideals, they did what reactionaries gen- 
erally do: they dug their own graves. 

All I want to do is to suggest to liberal Americans 
and Germans alike that they weleome the new Mani- 
festo as a hopeful sign for the future, but that they 
watch carefully whether it will be taken seriously by 
the alte Herren and the young members of the re- 
vived am in- 


organization. Many Germans, as I 


formed, are skeptical. 


SECONDING MR. MARSHALL ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 

“Harp_y My Affair: Teaching English,” by Max S. 
Marshall, Scuoo. anp Society, June 16, is hearten- 
ing. Here is an extremely able and thoughtful ex- 
pression by a writer outside the ranks of teachers of 
English, who has no axe to grind, no vested interests 
in maintaining the English status quo, so steadfastly 
supported by educational agencies, but so imperfect. 
Mr. Marshall hews to the line, and the chips fall 
merrily. They are no respecters of persons. 

One especially big and heavy chip lands squarely on 
the nose of the opponent of Latin, for the author’s 
very first words in outlining his Course I of an imag- 
inary program for English teaching are “Latin gram- 
mar.” This, he holds, is an essential ingredient in 
English-language foundations. And “only by study- 
ing another language” can we learn English systemat- 
ically. 

My only objection to his treatment of the foreign 
languages as related to the study of English is that 
their importance is not a little more sharply, and a 
little more frequently, driven home, for as matters are 
at present professors of English, with the rarest of 
exceptions, are guilty of saying nothing to students 
in classrooms about foreign-language values for Eng- 
lish. They have built up such overgrown faculty 
staffs and to accommodate these have piled up so 
many courses in English literature which must have 
consumers, that they have become eallously unwilling 


The 


students who come out from under the teachers who 


to share students with their sister department. 


have told them nothing about foreign languages in 
their turn pass into the graduate schools. They are 
recognizably deficient in English through foreign- 
language neglect, but the graduate schools, too, in 
order to live, must have customers and cannot be too 
severe. So with foreign-language-requirement bars 
conveniently allowed to sag, the undergraduates be- 
come graduates and go on into the profession of 
teaching English progressively more lukewarm about 
foreign languages, especially the one most important 
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for English, Latin, than were their teachers before 
them. It is now the sledge-hammer they need to make 
them see and feel the truth, rather than the stiletto, 

And speaking of the sledge-hammer treatment as 
compared with that of the “fine Italian hand,” I ay 
afraid that Mr. Marshall’s article (which to me em. 
bodies more of the latter than the former) will con- 
front a considerable amount of nonunderstanding op 
the part of the teachers of English when he suggests 
that literature (its form, philosophy, estheties, and 
whatever else is involved) is not the capstone to be 
envisaged in the teaching of English, but instead 
knowledge of language and feeling for language, 
Mr. Marshall does not say so in so many words, but 
he doubtless feels that many a course in literature 
could be dropped from a college student’s schedule in 
favor of a beginner’s course in a foreign language of 
the family to which English belongs, to his large and 
increasing profit in the knowledge of his own litera- 
ture and his own language. 

The drastie subordination of literature to language 
as the teaching objective in English is indeed the 
principal burden of Mr. Marshall’s thought. How 
well we teachers of foreign languages, dependent upon 
the student’s “grasp” of his English and afflicted by 
his wild, unecomprehending, far too belated “reach” 
therefor, know that requirements of grammar and 
rhetoric can well fill the time of more of the earlier 
courses in English! Mr. Marshall is supremely right 
in deploring that philosophy of teaching of English 
that inveighs against grammar seems not to take 
word-knowledge and language emotionalism into ac- 
count as necessities in the student mind and conceives 
of the teacher as a sort of divine interpreter or mis- 
sionary to his classes. 

Mr. Marshall has nothing to say, except by implica- 
tion, on a certain feature of English-department de- 
linquency, which I feel sure is of tremendous influence 
for evil. Possibly he has not had the same close-up 
observation of its workings as I have had. I am 
thinking of the fact that all over the country (there 
may be oases in some parts, but I have no knowledge 
of them) those who go out from the teachers colleges 
into the high schools to teach English have not been 
required to have any foreign language at all, and 
most of them therefore know nothing, or not enough 
to count, of any language other than English. This 
means (and Mr. Marshall would agree to judge from 
the tenor of his article) that they do not know Eng- 
lish either, certainly not with the perspective that 
eould give them long-continuing and infectious en- 
thusiasm. Now college English departments know of 
this condition, but year after year goes by and they 
make no sort of protest to the educational authorities 
that set up the school programs. Meanwhile these 
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same English departments are prescribing French or 
German for the A.B.’s of their majors. The question 
arises: Is the retention of foreign-language require- 
ment for the A.B. only a blind following of tradition 
or aping of a custom in which college professors do 
not really concur with their hearts? Or does fear for 
their own status before the so-called educational 
authorities, the protection through thick and thin of 
selfish financial and occupational interests, keep their 
lips sealed in the presence of a palpable abuse of edu- 
cational practice, this strange production of teachers 
of English without knowledge of or curiosity about 
another language? 

The reading of classies is “incidental,” says Mr. 
Marshall. This will no doubt strike many a teacher 
of English between the eyes. But that is where many 
of them need to be struck. I am thinking of those 
who are consciously or unconsciously permitting our 
English language to sink beneath the verge while they 
are, in the marvelously fine words of Mr. Marshall, 
seeking to “escape the responsibility of English by 
meandering pleasantly in the paths of literature.” 
“Fiddling while Rome burns,” I might add, using a 
trite old cliché to make as conspicuous as possible the 
known fact that, with all the limelight and favor Eng- 
lish is enjoying and has enjoyed these many years, the 
health of the language among the masses of our so- 
ealled educated people has steadily declined. 

Mr. Marshall’s 12-point program for English (from 
Latin grammar to English and American literature) 
should work, in the hands of prepared teachers, an 
excellent transformation in viewpoints and content 
of courses, the objects of his solicitude. It has par- 
ticularly the advantage of offering, through its in- 
clusion of another language or other languages, a 
more cheerful variety than the present English-pro- 


Sram way. 


Events... 


It is just in this connection of relief for the un- 
mitigated dryness (for the many) of language phe- 
nomena that I believe Mr. Marshall would have liked 
to speak further if he had had the space. A great 
mistake of those who are now trying to “sell” Eng- 
lish, the teachers and the lay brothers (not always 
expert in their own English knowledge and usage) 
who prescribe the curricula, is their conception that 
what pure English (uncontaminated by foreign in- 
fluences) needs is merely more pure English piled on 
top of it. About the multiple indirections, from 
which adeptness in English comes fully and pleas- 
antly, provided of course the primary bases are 
sound, most of these teachers and “experts” know 
little and speak not at all. I wonder what they 
would think of Mr. Marshall’s searching “Those who 
wish to go far in English will read voluntarily, or they 
should not go far in English.” 

Latin, as regards the encompassment of English, is 
one of the best of those “indirections.” It is not a 
single road, but a combination of paths and bypaths 
converging upon the English objective and forming 
together a vital way to come at that citadel, in the 
manner of Wolfe at Quebee or of any general who is 
sure of his capture when he commands the front, the 
rear, and the flank approaches. 

Mr. Marshall is right. Assure the foundations of 
English with every means at disposal. Literature 
will take eare of itself. It can wait, and in fact must 
largely wait, as also deepened appreciation of all that 
language means, on increasing maturity and on the 
beneficently cultural ministrations of our various in- 
tellectual activities, themselves in their turn also de- 
pendent thoroughly upon the feature of general edu- 
vation that is of paramount concern for us all, namely, 
our beginnings in the science and art of our language. 





THOSE SUBVERSIVE FOUNDATIONS! 


HERBERT Morrison in the letter recently published 
in Pravda wrote: “Our view is that in a free and en- 
lightened democracy everyone is able to judge for him- 
self the truth of what he hears and reads.” To judge 
from the zeal of some Congressmen to protect this 
country against subversive activities, this view is in 
danger of being eliminated as an essential feature of 
American democracy. That this zeal is itself a mani- 
festation of lack of faith in the rooted strength of 
democratic ideals in this country and in the ability of 
American citizens to judge for themselves the truth of 
what they hear or read is too often overlooked. 

This zeal has now caught up with educational and 
philanthropic foundations which it is proposed to in- 


vestigate and to expose for “using their resources for 
un-American and subversive activities.” The House 
of Representatives has had a resolution introduced to 
appoint a special committee to conduct the investiga- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the committee will study 
the early history of these foundations which were sus- 
pected, when first established, as centers to capture the 
American mind in support of capitalist exploitation. 
The trustees and directors of the foundations have 
been self-perpetuating, and the suggestion of their 
association with subversive activities would only raise 
a laugh. The wheel must have gone around full circle 
to have these foundations and their officials charged 
with encouraging subversive activities. The data for 


the proposed exposé would have to be more substan- 
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tial than those cited by the proposer of the resolution 
to carry conviction or to counteract the solid contri- 
butions made by the foundations to the welfare and 
progress of the nation. 

These contributions include the improvement of 
medical education, raising the standards of higher 
education, the expansion of research and so the ad- 
vancement of learning, provision of retirement sys- 
tems for college and university teachers, and the 
award of stipends to scholars, writers, artists, and 
musicians to enable them to develop their creative 
talents free from financial worry and calls on their 
time. The promotion of Russian studies, cited as an 
example of subversive activities, is part of a wide- 
spread movement to promote area studies of other 
national cultures as well. 

The real grievance of the proponent of the resolu- 
tion is exposed in his attack on the Rosenwald Fund 
for aiding “organizations which made a profession of 
stirring up class and race discussion through the 
South”! One can only wonder how long it will be 
before places of worship will be investigated for 
preaching the gospel of neighborly love and the 
brotherhood of man, which the fund sought to pro- 
mote. 

The zealous patriotism of politicians who do not 
trust the intelligence of the American people to dis- 
cover for themselves whether the foundations have 
been instrumental in undermining American ideals 
gives a semblance of truth to the story of the man 
who told his young charges when visiting the Capitol 
that the chaplain does not pray for Congress but 
looks at Congress and prays for the country.—I. L. K. 


A PERSONNEL DIRECTOR FOR THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW ORLEANS 
BEING SOUGHT 

A NATION-WIDE competition for the post of person- 
nel director in the public schools of New Orleans has 
been announced. The candidates will be screened by 
a special examining committee made up of the fol- 
lowing: Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, chairman; C. P. Besse, a member of 
the school board, New Orleans; W. H. Senyard, per- 
sonnel director, Louisiana Light and Power Company, 
New Orleans; Charles W. Terry, state personnel di- 
rector for Alabama; and James W. Watson, executive 
director, National Civil Service League, New York 16. 
The person selected will have the duties of develop- 
ing and administering a system of personnel manage- 
ment for all employees of the school system and will 
be required to report directly to the superintendent 
of schools. 

The new post carries a beginning salary of $8,500. 
Candidates are requested not to apply without first 
securing an examination announcement and an appli- 
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cation form. The following are illustrative of desir. 
able qualifications: 


1. Graduation from a recognized college or university. 

2. Five years of increasingly more responsible experi. 
ence in personnel work, including experience in a variety 
of the recognized specializations. , 

3. Two of the five years’ experience must have been 
in a responsible supervisory or administrative capacity, 
or as a responsible staff aid in a large jurisdiction, 

4. Education and/or experience in elementary and 
secondary education are desirable, but not required. 


All communications concerning the examination 
should be addressed to the secretary of the special 
examining committee, Louis E. Newman, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 226 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans. All applications must be filed by Septem. 
ber 15. 


A CHARTER FOR ACTION DRAFTED BY 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


At a conference held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the first three weeks of July and 
attended by superintendents of schools from 44 cities 
across the country, the over-all topic was the crucial 
problems facing education today. The conference 
was under the chairmanship of Paul R. Mort, pro- 
fessor of education and executive officer of the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The superintendents called for more scientific re- 
search to improve public education and declared that 
the gap between educational research and practice 
“must be narrowed by improved methods of communi- 
cation between those who do the research and the 
schools which put it into practice.” This statement 
constituted one point in an eight-point “charter for 
action” of which the seven other recommendations 
were as follows: 


1. A more positive and practical approach to citizen- 
ship teaching in the schools. Citizenship in a democracy 
should be learned by practicing it in the home, school, 
and community, with all adults in the community help- 
ing the schools to make it more understandable in a prac- 
tical way. 

2. Stronger attention to moral and spiritual values 
must be given in every phase of the school program. 

3. Greater use of all the people in planning and work- 
ing out a good education for their children. 

4, Administrators should increasingly get the partici- 
pation of the school staff in solving problems—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and counselors usually have good, 
constructive ideas, talents, and leadership qualities which 
can be put to valuable use. 

5. Better practices for recruiting, selecting, training, 
and promoting school personnel. 

6. Improving the schools by mutually sharing new edu- 
cational ideas and practices through school-study councils 
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and other co-operative agencies and through the exchange 
of teachers and pupils. 

7, Wider use of the community as an educational lab- 
oratory—schools must discover and use all the educa- 
nal resources in their communities. 


+} 
Lil 


THE FREE EUROPE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 

Tue Free Europe University in Exile, a corporation 
formed to organize an educational institution for pro- 
viding suitable educational facilities and instruction, 
on both the undergraduate and the graduate levels, 
for persons in exile has been granted a five-year pro- 
visional charter by the New York State Board of 
Regents, according to an announcement released by 
the State Education Department, July 23. 

The Free Europe University in Exile will grant no 
degrees, but will arrange for the residence and instruc- 
tion at universities in Western Europe and the Near 
East of young men and women under 30 years of age 
who are refugees and exiles from the following coun- 
tries—Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia—where Communist control has resulted in 
a systematic stamping out of the national culture of 
these countries and the elimination of men capable of 
reconstituting the countries if and when the day of their 
liberation finally comes. The university will educate 
and equip young people from these countries so that 
they may take leadership in maintaining, throughout 
exile and in rebuilding in liberation, the life of these 
outposts of Western civilization. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made with the 
University of Strasbourg (France) for approximately 
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100 of the young refugee students to begin work this 
fall, and plans are under way for the group to be 
housed together by race and language as a further aid 
in maintaining the national and spiritual spirit and 
heritage. 

The new corporation draws its financial support 
from the National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 
with offices in the Empire State Building, New York 
1, and its companion organization, the Crusade for 
Freedom, Ine. Operating and financial control will 
be administered from an office in New York City to 
insure that the program of the university does not fall 
under any foreign government or influence. 

The Board of Trustees for the corporation includes : 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., formerly Assistant Secretary of 
State and now professor of law, Columbia University ; 
Robert Woods Bliss, formerly United States Ambassador 
to Argentina; Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University; Joseph C. Grew, chairman of the board, 
Frederic R. Dolbeare, vice-president, and Charles D. Jack- 
son, president, National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Ine.; the Reverend Reinhold Niebuhr, dean of the faculty, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27); Levering 
Tyson, formerly president, Muhlenberg College (Allen- 
town, Pa.) ; and James Burnham and Sidney Hook, pro- 
fessors of philosophy, and Arnold John Zurcher profesor 
of political science, New York University. 

General approval of the plans has been secured 
from the French Ministry of Education, the co-opera- 
tion of which is essential because of its close adminis- 
trative relations with French universities. The 
United States Government has contributed its active 
good will and diplomatic support to the program. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 6: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Herman Hauck, S.J., professor of 
English, University of San Francisco, has been named 
president, University of Santa Clara (Calif.), to sue- 
ceed the Reverend William Charles Gianera, S.J., 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 17, 1945. Father Gianera has not 
as yet been given a new assignment. 


The Reverend F. Orion Mixon, pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Raleigh (N. Car.), will assume 
new duties, September 1, as president, Chowan College 
(Murfreesboro, N. Car.), succeeding B. D. Bunn, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 11, 1948, and who resigned on 
June 2. 


Duke K. McCall, executive secretary, Southern 
Baptist Convention, has been appointed president, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Louisville, 
Ky.), to sueceed the late Reverend Ellis A. Fuller, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
November 4, 1950. 


Carroll L. Birch, professor of medicine, University 
of Illinois, left on August 1 for India where she will 
serve for one year as dean, Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at New Delhi. Dr. Birch is assum- 
ing the post at the request of the Department of State. 


Alan Thompson and Arthur L. Rayhawk have been 
appointed to directorships in Saint Louis University. 
Mr. Thompson, production director, radio station 
WEW, succeeded Kenneth G. Schuller, August 1, as 
director of music; Dr. Rayhawk, associate director, 
Bureau of Business and Economie Research, on the 
same date succeeded Frank W. Naggi, resigned, in the 
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Edward J. 


assistant professor of modern languages, and Donald 


directorship. Schuster was appointed 


L. Netzer, instructor in geography, also on August 1. 


Edwin W. Adams, an associate superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, will assume new duties, October 
1, as director of a new practice-teaching program that 
is being inaugurated in La Salle College (Philadephia 


$1). 


Ann Nicholson, an assistant in the department of 
publie information, Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.), will succeed Mary E. Culp in the directorship of 
the department, August 15. 


Rowena A. Tronnes has succeeded Anne M. Rickard 
as assistant to the director of the Bureau of Publie 
Relations, the Ohio State University. Miss Rickard has 
been appointed assistant editor of the Alumni Monthly. 


Svend Laursen, associate professor of economies, 
Brandeis University (Waltham 54, Mass.), under a 
policy of rotation has sueceeded Max Lerner, professor 
of American civilization, as chairman of the School of 
Social Science. Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
American history, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to a visiting professorship in American civili- 
Dr. Commager will hold the post concurrently 
with his professorship in Columbia University. 


zation. 


Walter S. Long, head of the department of chemistry, 
Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of chemistry and head of 
the department, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.), to 
succeed Manley J. Powell who resigned in January. 

Edward Hodnett, president, Fenn College (Cleveland 
15), has resigned, effective September 1. 


James Garfield Patrick, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and business administration, Pacific Lutheran 
College (Parkland, Wash.), has resigned. 


Aubrey Edward Landry and John Joseph Walsh will 
be retired by the Catholic University of America 
(Washington 17, D. C.). At the close of the summer 
session, August 11, Dr. Landry, professor of mathe- 
maties, is terminating 49 years of service; on August 
31, Dr. Walsh, assistant professor of economics, will 
end 11 years of teaching. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Richard Henry Crossfield, president 
emeritus, College (Lexington, Ky.), 
died, July 30, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Crossfield, who had held pastorates in the Christian 
Chureh (1892-1908, 1924-27, 1927-37) in Glasgow 
and Owensboro (Ky.), Norfolk (Va.), and Birming- 
ham (Ala.), had served as principal (1889-92), 
Harrodsburg (Ky.) Classical Academy; president 


Transylvania 


(1908-21, 1938-39), Transylvania College; president 
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(1912-21), College of the Bible (Lexington, Ky). 
and president (1922-24), William Woods College; 
(Fulton, Mo.). 


Edward Henry Zabriskie, professor of history 
Newark (N. J.) College of Arts and Sciences, Rutger 
University, died, July 30, at the age of fifty-nine year, 
Dr. Zabriskie had served Rutgers University as jp. 
(1924-26) 1927 as 
associate professor of history and international relg. 


structor in history and since 
tions and professor of history; and instructor jy 
history (1926-27), New York University. 

Martin André Rosanoff, former professor of chemieca| 
(Pittsburgh), died, 
July 30, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Rosanof 


research, Duquesne University 


had served as instructor in theoretical chemistry, 
(1904-05) and assistant professor (1905-07), Ney 
York University; head of the department of chemistry; 
and director of the chemical laboratories (1907-11 
and professor of chemistry (1911-14), Clark Univer. 
sity (Worcester, Mass.) ; chemical research (1914-15) 
and Willard Gibbs Professor of Research in Pure 
Chemistry (1915-19), Mellon Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh; industrial consultant (1919-33) ; and pro- 
fessor of chemical research (1933-40) and dean (1934 
40), Graduate School, Duquesne University. 


Claude Stever Bryan, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State College (East Lansing), 
died, July 30, at the age of forty-three years. Dr. 
Bryan had served the college since 1930 as instructor 
in bacteriology, associate professor, research associate, 
and dean. 


Dorothy Axford Shields, associate 
political science, Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.), 
died, July 30, at the age of forty-two years. Dr. 
Shields had served as part-time instructor in_ the 
department of political science (1933-35), University 
of Pittsburgh; instructor in the department of soci- 


professor of 


ology and political science (1935-37) and assistant 
professor (1937-43), Pennsylvania College for Women 
(Pittsburgh); and assistant professor of political 
science (1943-45), associate professor (since 1945), 
and director of admissions (since 1943), Goucher 
College. 


William Henry Kiekhofer, professor of economics, 
the University of Wisconsin, died, August 1, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Kiekhofer had served as 
instructor and principal (1904-09), St. Peter (Minn.) 
and Arcadia ( Wis.) high schools, and in the university 
as instructor in economics (1913-14), assistant pro- 
fessor (1914-17), associate professor (1917-20), pro- 
fessor (since 1920), head of the department of eco- 
nomies (1916-31), and chairman of the division of 
social sciences (since 1938). 
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David Wilbur a president, Radford (Va.) 
College, died, August < 2, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Peters had served as principal (1915-16), John 
B. Cary School, Richmond (Va.); principal (1916- 
21), Cape Charles (Va.) High School; superintendent 
ef schools (1921-27), Northampton County, and 
(1928-29), Henrico County (Va.); state supervisor 
of secondary education (1929-31) and state director of 
instruction (1933-37), Virginia; and president (since 


1938), Radford College. 


Edwin Smith Todd, professor emeritus of economics, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, August 2, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Todd, who had 
served the university from 1907 until his retirement 
in 1938, was named to the first professorship of eco- 


nomies in 1910. 


Malcom Herman Soule, professor of bacteriology, 
University of Michigan, died by his own hand, August 
3, at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Soule had served 
the university as instructor in analytical chemistry 
(1919-20), instructor in bacteriology (1923-25), 
assistant professor (1925-28), associate professor 
(1928-31), professor (since 1931), and chairman of 
the hygiene laboratory (since 1935). 
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‘Annual Report on Child and Youth Welfare: Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs.’’ United Nations Publication, 
Sales No. 1951. IV. 1. Pp. v+191. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.25. 

Summaries of annual —— from 26 member governments 
for the year 1948-49 





Appreciations of Frederick Paul Keppel by Some of His 

Friends. Pp, xvii+125. Illustrated. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. 
This series of appreciations of the late Frederick P. Keppel 
is printed for private circulation among his friends, and 
the officers and trustees of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York are grateful to the men and women who took 
time from busy lives to share in this labor of love. 


ARMSTRONG, W. EARL, AND T. M. STINNETT 
(Prepared by). ‘*Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel: Including Forty-eight States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Territories, and Outlying Parts.’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 290. Pp 
182. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C. 1951. 70 cents. 

The production of this has been a joint project of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA and the Office of Education, FSA. 


‘The Basie Programme: UNESCO and Its Programme 
No. II.’’ Publication No. 785. Pp. 26. Columbia 
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University Press, New York 27. 1951. $10.00 per 100. 
This program was adopted by the Fifth Session of the 
General Conference at Florence, Italy, 1950. 


DALE, EDGAR, AND JOHN MORRISON. Motion 
Picture Discrimination; An Annotated Bibliography. 


Pp. vi+ 41. Bureau of Educational Research, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 1951. 50 cents. 
The adaptations of articles and sections of books should 
be helpful to the teacher who wishes to introduce instruc 
tion on discriminating viewing, not only of motion pictures 
but of television, too. 

* 

ESSERT, PAUL I Creative Leadership of Adult Edu 
cation. Pp. xii+333. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 
11. 1951. $3.75. 

This book has been written to give adult educators in uni- 
versities and in the field a better picture of the scope, prob- 
lems, and potentialities of adult education. 

e 

FARR, MAUDE, AND ROBERT C. STORY (Prepared 
by). ‘‘Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Year ended June 30, 1950.’’ Office of Educa 
tion, FSA, Bulletin No. 4. Pp. ii+48. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 15 eents. 

= 

FEATHERSTON, E. GLENN ‘*Pupil Transportation 
in Cities.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Pamphlet No. 
111. Pp. 10. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1951. 5 eents. 

e 


Guida D: Annuario della Scuola e della Cultura. Pp. 
1516. Capriotti Editore, Firenze, Italy. 1951. 
Compiled for the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

a 


HENRY NELSON B. (Editor). The 50th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Part 
I. ‘‘Graduate Study in Edueation.’’ Pp. xix + 369. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1951. 
$2.75. 

This is the first of the society’s yearbooks to be devoted 
entirely to the consideration of the graduate division of 
the American system of formal education. 

* 


Industrial Advertising: How to Prepare for Your Career. 

Unpaged. Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Chicago. 1951. $1.00. 
Copies will be sent free to institutions in the Chicago area. 
Others may obtain the book by sending to Quentin Kenny, 
Lindberg Engineering Company, 2450 West Hubbard Street, 
Chicago, and enclosing $1.00. 


An Informal Report by the Delegation of the United 
States of America on the Sixth General Conference of 
UNESCO, Paris, France. June 18—July 11, 1951. Pp. 
29. UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 1951. 

* 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD 8S. Asia in the Social Stud 
ies Curriculum. Pp. 44. The Author, Brooklyn Col 
lege, Brooklyn 10. 1951. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
This bibliography is arranged in two parts. Part I deals 
with materiais for the elementary school, which is inter- 
preted to include grades 1-6. Part II covers material for 
the secondary school, grades 7-12. 

* 


KL IN YEBE RG, OTTO. Race and Psychology Ps The Race 
Question in Modern Science. Pp. 40. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. 25 cents. 

An UNESCO publication. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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‘(1951 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 57. Pp. xiii+ 85. Educational 
Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 
1951. 

” 


PINTNER, RUDOLF, et al. 
Psychology. Pp. xi+ 224. 
York 3. 1951. $1.00. 

A fifth edition. One of the College Outline Series. 


‘<The Race Question: UNESCO and Its Programme No. 
IIl.’’ Publication No. 791. Pp. 10. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. $5.00 per 100. 

It was inevitable that UNESCO should take a position in 
a controversy so closely linked not only with its goals, but 
also with its very nature. 

* 


An Outline of the History of England. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 3. 


An Outline of Educational 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 


RICKARD, J. A. 
Pp. xi+ 260. 
1951. $1.00. 


A 10th revised edition. 
Series. 


Another of the College Outline 
7 


The Roots of Prejudice: The Race 
Pp. 44. Columbia Uni- 
1951. 25 cents. 


ROSE, ARNOLD. 
Question in Modern Science. 
versity Press, New York 27. 
An UNESCO publication. 

» 


STAPLEY, MAURICE E. 
School Board Members in Indiana Cities and Towns.’ 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bulletin No. 
2, Vol. XXVIII. Pp. 42. Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington. 1951. 75 cents. 


Published by the Division of Research and Field Services 
at the university. 


‘Attitudes and Opinions of 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















Principles of Secondary 
Education 


By Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota 


This timely book is remarkably thorough. 
Besides describing the evolution and pres- 
ent status of the secondary school, it pro- 
vides up-to-date material on school finance, 
personnel, non-school educative agencies, 
and others. It employs a teaching method 
of demonstrated effectiveness. 

Each major idea is introduced to the stu- 
dent in the form of a problematic question. 
Modern criticisms of secondary education 
are used as springboards for discussion. 


Published 1949 e 447 pages e 53” x 82” 











Successful Adjustment 


in College 


By John Roscoe Chandler, George C. Beamer, 
Charles C. Williams and Vernon L. Armstrong 


A brand new combination textbook and 
workbook to help the college freshman 
make a constructive start toward a success- 
ful career both in college and in later life. 


This book shows the beginning college 
student how to develop dependable study 
habits, a happy personality, good social 
adjustments, healthy boy-girl relationships, 
a sound personal philosophy, and how to 
make a wise choice of vocation. 


August 1951 e 240 pages @ 8” x10” 


Send for your copies today! 


























